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SLIM OLSON INC. 



WORLD'S LARGEST STATION 

ELKO, BOUNTIFUL, UTAH east ely. 

NEVADA AXtel 5-3421 NEVADA 


Representing the Finest in Famous Makes 

• FURNITURE 

• CARPETS 

• LINOLEUM 

• APPLIANCES 

• RADIO 

• TELEVISION 



With Stores in Bountiful — Roy — Layton 
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Bountiful Sons of Utah Pioneers' Famous 
Thomas L. Kane Chapter, Chartered Jan. 18 



Officers of Bountifurs Thomas L. Kane chapter, SUP: Left to right, James C. Boms, secretary- 
treasurer; S. Lloyd Riley, 2nd vice-president; James E. Burns, president; Angus Smedley, histor¬ 
ian; James C. Call, 1st vice-president. 

CHARTER MEMBERS, besides officers, are: J. Clair Anderson, Horace P. Beesley, Frank O. Black 
ner, Howard W. Brown, Albert Burningham, Ezra T. Clark, Charles R. Codings, Horace C. 
Duffin, Jesse G. Evans, J. Orval Hayes, William H. Holbrook, Theodore Hollingshead, David E. 
Howard, Clinton L. Mills, J. Everett Nelson, R. Vincent Ord, T. Earl Sessions, Clyde F. Smith, 
William R. Smith, D. Gordon Stringham, Dr. Evan G. Taylor, and Justin Tolman. 


JAMES E. BURNS 
CHAPTER PRESIDENT 

Jim has been a member of the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers for the past 22 years. He 
was born in Bountiful, 17 July 1880. 
Graduated from Bountiful Central School 
and went one winter to LDS College in 
Salt Lake. Married Emma May Cooper in 
1904 who gave him five daughters and 
a brace of boys, through whom 21 grand¬ 
children call him "Grandpa.” Began a 
lifelong career in politics at 23, being 
elected Bountiful City Treasurer and 
served three 2-year terms, then served as 
Registration Agent, City Recorder, City 
Councilman, Mayor, County Commission¬ 
er, member of State Inheritance Tax Com¬ 
mittee, and State Senator from Davis 
County, 1949-1952. Served as quorum 
president, fast offering collector, Sunday 
School teacher, ward teacher, and MIA 
officer. Filled mission to England, during 
which the East Bountiful ward was di¬ 
vided, and on return he was appointed 
bishop’s counselor, serving also as ward 
clerk. Filled two home missions and was 
guide at Welfare Square in Salt Lake. 
Served as bishop 14 years; then advanced 
to the High Council and then as counsel¬ 
or in the stake presidency. Called as a 
patriarch in 1946; he has set some sort 
of record in having given 829 blessings 
and having spoken at 621 funerals. 


ANGUS SMEDLEY 
CHAPTER HISTORIAN 

Born 25 June, 1874 to Samuel and 
Eliza Sturton Smedley, pioneers of 1864. 
Seventh child of a family of 8, five bro¬ 
thers and 2 sisters. Baptized in Perrigrine 
Sessions’ sawmill pond on Mill Creek. 
Attended local schools where he built the 
fire for six years to pay his tuition. At¬ 
tended LDS College, Salt Lake, 1892-3. 
Employed at 17 as clerk in Bountiful 
Co-op remaining several years, two of 
which he spent sleeping inside store as 
night watchman. It was a lone store on 
Main Street. SS teacher 1896 until called 
to Sandwich Islands on mission in 1900. 
Married Margarette Waddoups April, 
1904. Bountiful City road supervisor 2 
years. Manager M. S. T. & T. Davis 
County 1906, and is presently featured 
in February issue of MONITOR, the tele¬ 
phone magazine. Identified most of his 
life with ward and stake Sunday School. 
Since retirement has authored, THE AD¬ 
VENT OF THE TELEPHONE IN 
DAVIS COUNTY, brought his family 
history up to date and penned several 
historical articles on Bountiful landmarks. 
Blessed with 4 children: Bar W, Delbert 
W, Sturton W, and Jassamine; and with 
ten grandchildren. When asked questions 
about the city, Bountifulanians invariably 
reply "Go and see Angus Smedley. He 
knows all about it.” We agree. 


WHEN? Though the chapter was or¬ 
ganized April 14, 1946, it had to wait 
’till January, 1957, for the National 
Society to present the long over-due 
charter. 

WHERE? Ceremonies were held in the 
Bountiful Second and Eighth Wards 
Recreation Hall with 38 people at¬ 
tending. 

PROGRAM? Arrangements for the meet¬ 
ing had been made by Major James E. 
Burns, Mormon Battalion Chaplain 
and president of the chapter. J. 
Earl Stacy vocalized, the Beesley Trio 
played and National SUP President 
Horace A. Sorensen spoke and present¬ 
ed the charter. 



President Horace A. Sorensen, National Society, 
Sons of Utah Pioneers, presents Thomas L. Kane 
chapter president, James E. Burns, official char¬ 
ter of the Society, and an appropriately engraved 
100-year-old hand bell which the chapter offi¬ 
cers will use in lieu of the usual parliamentary 
gavel. 

Past Presidents, Bountiful's 
T. L. Kane SUP Chapter 

Dr. George Evan Taylor— 

April, 1946 - January, 1950. 

Wilford Cotton Wood — 

January, 1950 - September, 1952. 
James E. Burns —■ 

September, 1952 - Continuous since. 


COMING EVENTS 

BYU-SUP Mormon History Trek, 
July 28 - August 11, by chartered bus. 
Fare, $215. Reservations must be made 
directly with: 

Travel Study, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. 

$50 earnest money must 
accompany reservation. 

Reservations close July 1. Hurry! 
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One of Utah's Finest Funeral Homes 
with Funeral Chapel 


Davis County's 
Pioneer 
Funeral Home 


PHONE AX 5-1321 bountiful Union Mortuary 

295 North Main Bountiful 




HAROLD STAPLES ROY PRICE 

President Vice President AX 5-3428 




Davis County's Oldest 
Retail Business 


Points the Way to Better 
Values for Your Home 


Thomas Lyon Fisher, President 140 South Main Street, BOUNTIFUL Phone AX 5-3441 
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Bountiful, Second Utah Comunity 
To be Established, September 1847 



Perrigrine Sessions and wives at historic home 
known as The Tavern. Sitting, I. to r.: Betsy, 
Mother Patty Sessions, Sarah Ann. Standing: 
Esther Markey, Sarah Crosby, Perrigrine, and 
Emmrett Call. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 
PATTY SESSIONS ACADEMY 

1894-1895 


Receipts 

8/1 Balance on hand from 

last report ~.$ 51.45 

11/ Semi-annual Z.C.M.I. 

dividend .. 160.00 

5/10 Semi-annual Z.C.M.I. 

dividend .-. 160.00 $371.45 

Disbursements 

Annie Cowley for 9 months’ 

teaching . 247.50 

LeRoy and Sylvia Ellis, 

janitorial. 20.65 

Opera House for coal 

delivered . 17.65 

Warren Co. Balance due on 

organ —. 20.00 


Old Landmarks Remain For Posterity 

Only one crop — When these go, no more 



Jeremiah Willey stone house, built in 1857. This 
hundred-year-old home is a priceless Bountiful 
landmark. Brother Willey was a Bountiful Pio¬ 
neer of 1851 and a member of Company "A," 
Mormon Battalion. 



Old Daniel Carter stone house, perhaps the old¬ 
est house in Utah (other than log cabins). No 
visitor to Bountiful should fail to see this beau¬ 
tiful masterpiece of early pioneer craftsman¬ 
ship. Daniel Carter was a Bountiful pioneer of 
1848 and a horticulturist with the touch of a 
Jonathan Chapman. But unlike “Johnnie Ap¬ 
ples d," who went down the Ohio Valley 
planting apple seeds to be nurtured later during 
the great westward movement, Daniel Carter 
went up and down the slopes of Davis County 
“budding" young trees for future harvest. 


Other Old Buildings Were Lost Thru Apathy 

Great need exists for preserving heritage 



Bountiful Cb-op Store. Jed Stringham (stand¬ 
ing on wheel) came to Bountiful in 1886 and 
first clerked, then managed the Co-op until 
1896. One of the men in the spring seat is a 
Buckland. Chauncy Sessions is the young man 
on the ground. 



Jed Stringham store, built in 1899. Jed and son, 
Jed Roland, shown on store porch. Fancy gal¬ 
vanized tubs from the "East" can be seen 
through open door. 



Patty Sessions' Academy, circa 1890. First in¬ 
stituted for Patty's grandchildren. 


John. Fisher, services for year 10.00 


R. Sedgwick for white¬ 
washing . 3.00 

Charlotte Sawyer, cleaning.... 3-00 

. Samuel Sessions, cleaning 

outhouse .....—.—. 1.25 

Jed Sessions, cleaning 

chimney . 1.75 

David Sessions, school 

repairs .. 1.65 

Padlock .. 20 

People’s Opera House, 

school supplies . 3.95 $329.60 

Balance on hand. 41.85 


HISTORY HUNG ON THIN 
THREAD NEAR BOUNTIFUL 

The year was 1846; the date was Au¬ 
gust 7-8. Davis County (but more par¬ 
ticularly the present site oU Bountiful), 
might very easily have become the first 
white settlement in the Great Salt Lake 
Valley, thus stealing considerable luster 
from the momentous event that was to 
take place almost a year later at the mouth 
of Emigration Canyon. 

According to J. Roderick Korns in his 
definitive work, "West From Fort Bridg- 
er,” published posthumously in 1951 as 
Volume 19 of the Utah Historical Quar¬ 
terly, one of the many pre-Mormon immi¬ 
gration parties of California and Ore¬ 
gon Argonauts to pass through Utah, 
was the Harlan-Young party of 1846. 

George Harlan had left Michigan in 
October, 1845, and was later joined by a 
Mr. Young. Their train consisted of 40 
wagons, and numbered among its mem¬ 
bers the family of Peter Wimmer with 
wife, Elizabeth Jane (Cloud) Bays, and 
5 children; also one Heinrich Lienhard, 
blessed with bacherlorhood, youth, the 
heart of a poet and the ability to write 
well on what he observed. 

The Wimmer family were Mormons 
and were among the few Saints who 
visited the Salt Lake Valley before Brig¬ 
ham Young and the historic Pioneers. 
It was Mrs. Wimmer who was cooking 
at Sutters Mill in Coloma, California, 
when Henry Bigler and fellow members 
of the Mormon Battalion discovered gold 
in the tail race. 

The party had made the tortuous de¬ 
scent of the Weber River and were now 

See HISTORY, Page 15 
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Country Fresh Products 

BOUNTIFUL DAIRY 



No Further Than Your Phone 

Just Dial AX 5-3484 


Bountiful, Utah 


BOUNTIFUL STATE BANK 



Convenient, Friendly Service Since 1906 
Main Bank Branch Bank 

5 North Main TWO LOCATIONS Walren Village 

Bountiful, Utah North Salt Lake 
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Beautiful Historic Bountiful Tabernacle 
Second Oldest Meeting House in State 



January 20, 1851, President Brigham 
Young and party came north to the 
Sessions Settlement 
and preached in the 
house of Perrigrine 
Sessions, organiz¬ 
ing a branch of the 
Church. Six years 
later this magnifi¬ 
cent edifice was 
built and on March 
President McKay 14, 1863, Heber C. 


Kimball dedicated it. Of the nine 
presidents of the Church, all but the 
Prophet Joseph Smith have preached 
from its pulpit. February 10, 1957, 
President David O. McKay dedicated the 
new additions and. modernization of the 
old building, reminding the Saints what 
the real purpose of LDS chapels is: "they 
are merely a means to the end; the end of 
coming to know and love the gospel of 
Christ.” 




Here is the charming interior of the Tabernacle 
as originally built. Note old stove with long pipe 
to rear wall. Decorated trees indicate the occa¬ 
sion was a Christmas celebration. The Relief 
Society sisters are, I. to r.: Mary Call, Jane 
Holt, Ann Dustin, Mary Evans. The portraits are 
John Thurgood and a Mr. Simon, 


Modern electric lights have replaced the chan¬ 
delier that held 12 coal-oil lamps. Luxurious 
folding opera seats replace the hand-hewn 
benches. The modern hot air circulating heating 
is hidden from the eye. An eletric pipe organ 
and the microphone lend contrast to the 100- 
year-old portrait of Joseph Smith. 



Presiding Bishop Joseph L. Wirthlin poses inside 
the old Tabernacle and recalls that Augustus 
Farnham was the achitect; that grain was stored 
in stone of foundation when Johnston's Army 
moved on Utah; that the roof timbers are fas¬ 
tened with wooden pegs and that the sturdy 
old walls are of adobe. 


A PIONEER LANDMARK- 

BOUNTIFUL TABERNACLE 

By Angus Smedley 
Historian } T. L. Kane Chapter, SUP 

Every community has its pioneer land¬ 
marks, and Bountiful, the second oldest 
city in Utah, is no exception. 

Beloved and revered beyond words, is 
the Bountiful Tabernacle. 



Original photo of old Bountiful Tabernacle be¬ 
fore the tower was blown off by an east wind 
in 1906. 


This historic building had its origin 
100 years ago this month, February 12, 
1857. These foresighted pioneers had only 
been in this valley 10 years, living in 
dugouts and log cabins, when on the 
above date Bishop John Stoker and 
Apolste Lorenzo Snow, with the popu¬ 
lace of the community, assembled to ded¬ 
icate the place and break ground for this 
mammoth undertaking. (A place almost 
barren of building material.) 

Out in this semi-barren location among 
sagebrush and rock, Merriner W. Merrill 
and Isaac Atkinson delivered the first 
SEE TABERNACLE, Page 15 
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Sponsoring the Sale of 

HOMES AND 
HOMESITES 

in 

BEAUTIFUL 
BOUNTIFUL HILLS 

A Residential Property Un¬ 
excelled, with all the beauties 
of Suburban Surroundings — 
Panoramic View of Moun¬ 
tains, Lake and Valley, 


Bountiful Realty 

and 

Sales Corp. 

175 SOUTH MAIN and 
6919 SOUTH, Highway 91 

Bountiful, Utah 

Horace P. Beesley, President 



The Oldest 
Beauty Salon 
In Bountiful 

f 



Sprouse-Reitz 
Inc. 

Limited Price 
Variety Store 

+ + + 

PIONEER 

IN 

SELF-SERVICE 

+++ 

“A Western 
Organization” 

79 North Main 
BOUNTIFUL, UTAH 


Holbrook Realty 

and 

Investment Co. 

Phone AXtell 5-2335 
353 SOUTH MAIN 
BOUNTIFUL 

$ ❖ 

"Your Satisfaction 
and Security 
Is Our 

Responsibility” 

0 ❖ 

Your Bountiful 
Realty and Investment 
Headquarters 


The CO-OP 

Department Store 

• Oldtime 
Friendliness 

• Modern 
Service 

• Complete and 
Comprehensive 
Mdse. Stocks 

Locally Owned 
Locally Managed 

46 South Main 
BOUNTIFUL, UTAH 


Penney's 

Bountiful 

★ 

• New, Enlarged 
Store 

• Shop and 
Save 

• Store No. 20 
49 Years 

In Bountiful 

★ 

145 South Main 
BOUNTIFUL, UTAH 
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Jesse G. Evans Presents Relics & Those of Parents, 
To Sons of Utah Pioneers' Village Museum 


John Evans Family Lived on 
Same Ground, Attended Same 
Meeting House for 100 Years 

Jesse G. Evans, 49 West 3rd North, 
Bountiful, was born in 1877, the grand' 
son of John and Ann Dinwoody Evans, 
pioneers of 1855. His parents, John Jr. 
and Mary Goulden Evans, immigrated 
from St. Louis in 1856. 

Young Jesse quit college in 1898 to fill 
a mission to England, laboring under 
President Platt D. Lyman (leader of the 
San Juan Mission of 1879-80 through 
the fabled "Hole-in-the-Rock”). On his 
return he faced the question of entering 
business or becoming a physician. Elder 
Reed Smoot of the Quorum of the Twelve 
advised he marry, settle on some land and 
report back in ten years. He complied by 
taking Inez W. Wood to wife and acquir¬ 
ing 8 acres. They were blessed with five 
children. On reporting back to Elder 
Smoot he was directed to increase both 
land and family. Five acres more were 
added, making his property the richest 
truck gardening land in the settlement. 
Six more children came to bless his home, 
multiplying to a present 56 grandchildren 
and 22 great-grandchildren. 

It would require pages to chronicle 
the church activities and other achieve¬ 
ments of this wonderful family. Brother 
Jesse kept in the pink of condition by 
hard work on the truck farm and envis¬ 
ioned a grower’s market for farm pro¬ 
duce. With the help of other able truck 
farmers the now famous Grower’s Market 
in Salt Lake City was established, June 
30, 1911. 


Brother Jesse has been a ward teacher 
for 60 years, devoted 25 years in the pres¬ 
idency of a Seventy’s quorum, and he and 
his family have had a perfect Sunday 
School record for 54 years. He was with 
the Naval Supply Depot at Clearfield for 
13 years, retiring from civil service at 76. 
He is now receptionist at the Salt Lake 
Temple. His home, where he graciously 
receives his countless friends, is an archive 
of genealogical records and a museum of 
relics. 


FRIDA EVANS PROUDLY 
SHOWS FRUIT CUPBOARD 

Mrs. Jesse G. (Frida) Evans proudly 
shows her fruit pantry where bottled 



President Thomas Lyon Fisher, Coming 82, 
Still on the Job at Bountiful Lumber 

The pioneer heritage of this active youngster includes the father (John Fisher) and two uncles (William 
Fisher and Richard Erastus Egan, as Pony Express riders. They, along with William Streeper of 
Centerville, rode the Pony Express trails of the West in the 1860's. 

Thomas Lyon Fisher was born in 
Bountiful in 1875. His mother, Josephine 
Lyon, was born in Nauvoo in 1844 (the 
year of the Prophets martyrdom). Her 
parents were storekeepers and the old 
Lyon Store still stands in that now quiet 
little city in Illinois. His grandfather and 
father immigrated from England in 1854, 
bringing two chests of fine carpenters 
tools which they used in the building of 
the Bountiful Tabernacle. In the early 
days native lumber was brought from 
sawmills in the Utah canyons and stacked 




Jesse G. Evans shows silk topper and long cut¬ 
away in the tail of which he carried his Bible, 
that he might carry a ''gentleman's stick" as 
he walked the streets of England an his mission 
at the turn of the century. Note leather hat 
box on table, the iron bank given him by his 
father when Jesse was a year old. He often 
quotes "Few men know how to handle money 
. . . Money usually handles them." (See page 
13 for further identification of these relics.) 


farm fruits and vegetables are stored with 
an eye to the future. She is one of the 
three best cooks in Davis County, and is 
always pleased to set her bounteous table 
for "the Authorities" and Salt Lake Tem¬ 
ple workers. She says it all began with a 
piece of lemon cream pie . . . then ended 
up with this smorgasbord unparalleled. 
We all love Frida because she has never 
forgotten that the way to a man’s heart 
. . . is through his stomach. Sister Frida 
and Brother Jesse are our favorite, hosts. 


beside the general stores in the settle¬ 
ments, and through this door, Thomas en¬ 
tered the lumber business. But first he 
attended the Patty Sessions Academy. 

His busy life included logging with ox 
teams, attending the Utah State Agricul¬ 
tural College, three years in Logan, two 
in Nevada, 15 years in Richfield, and 7 in 
Salt Lake. 

In 1892 the Bountiful Lumber and 
Building Association was organized and 
young Thomas began his life’s work with 
it. He filled a mision to England in 
1897 and on returning in 1899 met Pres¬ 
ident David O. McKay in Glasgow. Per- 
FISHER on Page 16 
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BRIEF HIS .™°L A HOUSE Names of Original Bountiful Settlers 


John Knowles Crosby built this fa¬ 
mous log house as his first home in 1852, 
In the spring of 1863 William Cooper, a 
pioneer of 1862, bought it from Crosby 
and occupied it with his family for 24 
years. Eight of the Cooper’s 9 children 
called it home until they married and 


Roll-calf of Sessions Settlement, 1848—1854 



Famous log house built in Bountiful in 1852 by 
John K. Crosby. Now stands in good preserva¬ 
tion on grounds of Bountiful Second Ward. 

made a home of their own. Orson, the 
9th, never married. He chose to remain 
and look after his widowed mother and 
a niece, Emma May Cooper, who was 
brought to the cabin when only seven 
days old, on the death of her mother. 
She later became the wife of Major James 
E. Burns, former National Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the Sons of Utah Pioneers. The 
cabin is a typical example of the one- 
room early Utah pioneer home. Major 
Burns is shown under the old porch. 


Perregrine Sessions established the Sessions 
Settlement (later known as Bountiful) Sep¬ 
tember 26, 1847, and in 1848 the following 
settlers and families joined the venture: 

PIONEERS OF 1858: 

George Banks, James Brinkerhof, Wallace 
Burnham, Vasco Call, Ebenezer Cherry, Thom¬ 
as Cox, Moses Dailg, William Duel, Seth 
Dustin, James Fackrell, George W. Hancock, 
Moses Harris, and Chester Loveland. 


PIONEERS OF 1850: 

Amos Stone, David Sessions. 

PIONEERS OF 1851: 

John Ellis, Andrew Walton, Daney Wal¬ 
ton, Amos Fairbanks, Arthur Walton, Jeremiah 
Willey, Charles Stoddard, Henry Walton, Mar¬ 
tin Wood. 

PIONEERS OF 1852: 

Abraham Boynton, Peter Carina, David 
Fackrell, James Udy, Luther Burnham, Ed- 


J. W. Edmonds, Jedediah M. Grant,. ward Corbridge, Joseuh Fackrell, John K. 


Harris, Ephraim Hatch, Daniel Henry, Wil¬ 
liam Henry Lee, William Neily, Ira Hatch, Jr., 
Silas Harrison, Ranson Hatch, Joseph Hol¬ 
brook, John Easley, William S. Muir, Jesse 
Perkins, and John Perry. 

Jazreel Shoemaker, Henry Stanley, John Tei- 
ford, John Waite, John Wood, William Henry, 
James Mackrell, Jr., Lewis Hardy, George Har¬ 
ris, Meltriah Hatch, Joseph Henrie, Robert 
Marshall, Edwin Pace, Israel Barlow, and James 
Brown. 

Anson Call, Daniel Carter, John Baiton, 
William Brown Hyrum D. Buys, A. B. Cherry, 
Henry Coltrin, Orvil Cox, Fin Daily, J. H. 
Dame, O. M. Duel, James Duncan, Fernatus 
Duncan, George Grant, Robert Hardy, Ira 
Hatch, Orin Hatch, Sidney Kent, John Moss, 
and Perry Perkins. 

Rueben Perkins, J. C. T. Smith, John Sto- 
wer, William Whipple, Chaney Loveland, Eric 

Hogan, Amos Russell, . Stanley, Judson 

Tolman, Daniel Wood, Joel Loveland, Isaac 

Russell, . St. Clair,Albert Tyler, Josiah 

Call and Goudy Hogan. 

PIONEERS OF 1849: 

Alonza Buckland, James D. Davis, Robert 
Moss, Ward Pack, Benjamin Ashbl, Chris 
Hyers, J. B. Noble, Henry Parrish, Cyril Call, 
James Kippen, John Pack, Robert Ure. 


Heber C. Kimball Grist Mill Is 
Project of Thomas L. Kane Chapter 


Crosby, Henry Coltrin, Daniel Davis, William 
Jackson. 

PIONEERS OF 1853: 

William Atkinson, Mariner W. Merrill, 
James Buckland, Knute Nelson, Joseph Day. 

PIONEERS OF 1854: 

John Alsop, William Thompson, Thomas F. 
Fisher, Newton Tuttle, Thomas Roberts. 

PIONEERS OF 1847 TO 1854-BUT WE ARE NOT 
SURE OF THE EXACT YEAR THEY ARRIVED 
IN THE SETTLEMENT: 

Jude Allen, Solomon Hancock, L. B. Lemon, 
Charles Sparks, William Walterson, William 
Camp, Henry Jackson, Joseph Nicholson, Wil¬ 
liam Prescot, Osias Kilburn, K. Note, William 
H. Simmons, Edward Simmons. 

(Editor’s note: President Horace A. Sor¬ 
ensen of the National Society of the Sons 
of Utah Pioneers points out that all male 
descendants of the above-listed families are 
eligible for membership in the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers and that they are not only wel¬ 
come to join, but that it is their patriotic 
obligation to their wonderful pioneer heri¬ 
tage. If readers know of any male descend¬ 
ants of these families, please advise them of 
this invitation and obligation. All that is 
required to become a member of Sons of 
Utah Pioneers is: (1) Draw check for $5, 
made payable to "Sons of Utah Pioneers”; 
(2) Send check with your name and address 
and the name of your pioneer grandparent 
to: Executive Secretary, Sons of Utah Pio¬ 
neers; 2998 South 2150 East, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. A membership certificate and mem¬ 
bership card will be mailed immediately 
and you will receive all rights and privi¬ 
leges of the Society, together with recipt 
each month of the SUP News.) 



Heber C. Kimball Grist Mill, 
built in 1853 

The Thomas L. Kane chapter is alarmed 
at the apathetic spirit that permits de¬ 
struction and decay of Utah’s priceless 
old buildings and landmarks. Many years 
ago the chapter purchased the site of the 
Heber C. Kimball Grist Mill. It is the 
chapter’s plan to improve the site and 
consider what restoration of the old mill 
(built in 1853) might be practical. 

It was the largest for its time in Utah; 


was built of adobe on rock foundation 
with red sandstone trim. It was a Burr 
Mill, and operated until replaced by 
modern roller mills in 1892. Its mill pond 
served Bountiful for baptisms. 



Replica Marker of Heber C. Kimball 
Grist Mill 


PIONEER VILLAGE TO OPEN 
SUNDAY, MARCH 31 

Official opening of Pioneer Village to 
the public will take place Sunday, 
March 31, it is announced by Horace A. 
Sorensen, managing director of the insti¬ 
tution. Until then, the Village will re¬ 
main closed to the public and groups 
except on special days, which will be an¬ 
nounced in the general press. 

A general admission charge to all visi¬ 
tors will be inaugurated at the Village 
this year in order to permit the public 
to help defray a portion of the huge ex¬ 
pense of upkeep. Details of the admission 
charge will be published in the March 
issue of SUP News. 

The Village will open at 12 noon 
every day except Saturdays and Sundays. 
Opening time Sundays is 2:00 p.m. Vil¬ 
lage will remain dosed to the public on 
Saturdays and every morning. 
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Bountiful Has Long Been Famous as the Fruit Basket, 
The Flower Garden and Vegetable Bin of Salt Lake Valley 



SALT LAKE'S GROWER'S MARKET, ON WEST TEMPLE AND FIRST WEST, BETWEEN FOURTH AND 
FIFTH SOUTH, A PROJECT CONCEIVED AND PIONEERED BY DAVIS COUNTY MEN. THIS VIEW 
WAS TAKEN IN 1919. THE TREES AT LEFT FURNISHED SHADE FOR THE SOUTH PLATFORM. 
HOW MANY HORSE-DRAWN RIGS CAN YOU COUNT? 


Because of the rich black loamy soil of 
Bountiful and Davis County, this area be¬ 
came the cornucopia of food for the entire 
Salt Lake Valley right from the begin¬ 
ning, a position of importance which has 
never diminished. 

According to David F. Smith, long¬ 
time president of the Growers Market 
Company, and perhaps the greatest living 
authority on public produce markets in 
the United States, the early Mormon Pio¬ 
neers brought with them many varieties 
of seeds of vegetables and fruits; such as 
beans, beets, cabbage, corn, carrots, 
melons, onions, peas, potatoes, squash, 
tomatoes, turnips and other varieties. 
Rhubarb and asparagus were introduced 
a few years later. 

Fruit tree seeds were also brought by 
the Pioneers and planted, such as apples, 
cherries, peaches, pears and plums. These 
fruits were at first seedlings with peaches 
being the most common. In many of the 
tiny settlements in the Salt Lake Valley 
peach pit hedge rows were planted as 
wind breaks. The fruit produced in these 
hedges was small, but of delicious flavor. 
Small fruits, like raspberries, gooseberries 
and currants were also planted in these 
early years, and many of these fruits and 
vegetables were stored for winter use. 
Home processing took care of thousands 
of pounds of dried peaches, apples and 
squash. 

The settler’s first sweets were corn 
syrup and cane molasses. It is assumed 


UNITY CHAPPEL, 99, 

NEPHI PIONEER, DIES 

February 3 marked the passing of 
Unity A. Knowles Chappie, the oldest 
resident of Juab County. Sister Chappie 
was born in Nephi May 5, 1857, and 
lived a most interesting and active life, 
being able to take care of the family home 
until her death. 

Arrangements have been made by 
President Horace Sorensen with the sur¬ 
viving family of Sister Chappie for Pio¬ 
neer Village Museum to acquire the fine 
old pioneer era furnishings of the Chap¬ 
pie homestead. These lovely items, which 
include bedroom, living room and occa¬ 
sional furniture, will be enshrinied in a 
specially prepared exhibit at Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage, where their beauty may be seen and 
admired by countless thousands of the 
public. 


that Samuel Parrish fashioned some 
heavy rollers which he used to crush juice 
from corn stalks. Samuel Parrish settled 
in Davis County in 1849 near the stream 
now known as Parrish Canyon. In 1849 it 
is believed Chinese sorghum seed was ob¬ 
tained from people making the overland 
rush to the California gold fields and for 
the next fifty years sorghum was the prin¬ 
cipal sweet of our pioneers. Fruit was pre¬ 
served by using molasses. 

Swarms of bees were also brought into 
the valley settlements in the early 1850’s. 
Honey was used to a greater extent than 
is now common. And strangely enough, 
these early bees were free from foul brood 


GAY NINETIES HOUSE TO 
OPEN AT VILLAGE, 

SUNDAY, MARCH 24 

One of the feature attractions at Pio¬ 
neer Village this spring will be the fabu¬ 
lous exhibits in the "Gay Nineties House” 
that has been moved from old Rockport 
(above Coalville) to the Village and re¬ 
stored, lock, stock and gay fret-work. The 
house, built before the turn of the century, 
has been completely furnished with au¬ 
thentic household relics of the 1890 pe¬ 
riod. Each room is shielded from the pub¬ 
lic by huge plate glass panels, behind 
which can be seen, as real as life, the "Sat¬ 
urday night kitchen,” the "1890 parlor,” 
the "pioneer era bedroom,” the old li¬ 
brary, old cupboards, old secretary, pic¬ 
tures, chromos, housewares, carpets, oil 
lamps and old tin and chinaware. Even 
an old 1890 organ has been added. 


and the apples and fruits free from 
worms for four or five decades. 

In early Utah, fruits and vegetables 
were marketed by the producer direct to 
the consumer. Every family stored its po¬ 
tatoes, cabbage and other vegetables. 
There was some street marketing in Salt 
Lake in the 1870s. In the fall the farm¬ 
ers brought their potatoes to the city in 
open wagon boxes. Included on the load 
would be home-woven bushel baskets in 
which they measured the purchases. Both 
consumer and merchant purchased from 
these wagons. The old church Tithing 
Yard was then located in the block now 
occupied by the Hotel Utah. The old Hay 
Market was on the present City and 
County Building Square. Both were used 
as a farmers marketing place. 

Davis County people predominated as 
producers. Davis County and Bountiful 
were the supply house for the Salt Lake 
area. And it was Davis County and Boun¬ 
tiful men who later envisioned and estab¬ 
lished the present Growers Market Com¬ 
pany, one of the largest, and certainly the 
most uniquely organized and best run 
public produce market in America. 

A roll call of great and important 
names of men who developed, supplied 
and operated this Grower’s Market would 
include, besides that of its long-time pres¬ 
ident, David F. Smith, such men (and 
nine out of ten are from Davis County) 
as: 

Charles William Mann, Sr., Alfred 
Burningham, Thomas Briggs, Sr., James 
Incas, Sr., John H. Barlow, Jr., John T. 
Williams, Wallace W. Muir, Franklin 
Smith, Frank Cutler, Wilford Tuttle, An¬ 
drew Sjoblom, James Briggs, Sr., former 

See IDENTIFICATION, Page 13 
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ANGUS SMEDLEY RECALLS 
OLD BOUNTIFUL RACE TRACK 

According to Brother Angus Smedley 
there exists in Bountiful today two evi¬ 
dences of pioneer thrift and progress. The 
first of these is the 8-rod street laid out 
in the first survey of Bountiful in 1854 
and located now at 400 North Street, 
from 200 West to 400 East, and known 
in early days as "The Old Race Track and 
Civic Center/' 

It was the custom for many years to 
hold a track meet, and special events, 
such as at the Christmas holidays. The 
racing consisted of fast trotting and sleek 
running horses . . , and the best of the 
year-long season was saved for these spe¬ 
cial days. Such events drew large crowds 
from all of the south end of Davis Coun¬ 
ty and the occasion was always a gala 
day. But gone these many years is this 
scene of the sport of kings. Today the 
track is a street improved and black- 
topped from curb to curb, and only the 
gray-beards of the town recall the scene. 

Another fun spot of the pioneer period 
in Bountiful was the old ball park, lo¬ 
cated on the west half of block between 
100 and 200 West and 400 and 500 
South. The old park was renowned for 
many outstanding games between rival 
nines. Of special interest in this connec¬ 
tion is the Red Stocking Club from Salt 
Lake that played frequently at the park. 
President Heber J. Grant was the pitcher 
of this rival team. For years tithing hay 
was stacked adjacent to the diamond. 


Davis County's Island 

By David E. Miller 
University of Utah 

Everybody knows that Antelope Island 
is the largest island in Great Salt Lake, 
but not everybody realizes that it is en¬ 
tirely within the boundaries of Davis 
County. Since a great deal of history 
and romance of the lake is associated 
with this island, Davis County is di¬ 
rectly interested in that history. Nu¬ 
merous 3 Davis County citizens have 
played major roles in the development 
of that island as well as other as¬ 
pects of Great Salt Lake history. The 
names of Layton, Rollins, Miller, Thorn- 
ley, Mabey, Brown, Smedley, Stoddard— 
to name only a few Davis County families 
—have been influential and active in this 
history. (I realize that there is danger in 
mentioning any names at all in an ar¬ 


ticle of this kind, because some very im¬ 
portant ones will be unintentionally 
omitted — but I hope to be forgiven for 
such ommissions; I can’t name the whole 
county.) 

Davis County’s island is about the same 
size as the island of San Salvador which 
Columbus first discovered in 1492. Of 
course, other than actual area, there is 
very little similarity between the two. San 
Salvador is a flat swampy semi-tropical 
island in the Bahams; its highest eleva¬ 
tion is not more than a hundred feet 
above the sea. Antelope Island, on the 
other hand, is a rough, arid mountain that 
rises over 6,000 feet into the sky. 

At its extreme south end Antelope 
Island is connected to the mainland by 
Antelope Bar. During most of the past 
century this bar has either been entirely 
exposed, or submerged in very shallow 
water, making access to the island rather 
easy without the use of boats. John C. 
Fremont, the first white man known to 
have visited that part of Davis County, 
reached it on horseback by way of that 
bar late in 1845. It was on that occasion 
that he gave the island its name in honor 
of the numerous antelopes he and his 
party killed there. 

It was over the same bar, in 1862, that 
a sheriff's posse escorted the grave robber, 
John Baptiste, who had been sentenced 
to banishment after having been found 
guilty of opening approximately 300 
graves in the Salt Lake City cemetery. 
Baptiste was taken by wagon to Antelope 
Island where he was picked up by Henry 
W. Miller and boated to Fremont Island 
for his banishment. 

Today an automobile road runs across 
Antelope Bar to the island. But it is for 
private use only, but anyone who has 
good reason for visiting the island may 
obtain permission from the Island Ranch¬ 
ing Company to have the gate unlocked. 
This gate at the north end of the bar road 
is kept locked primarily because the island 
owners wish to keep the fire hazard 
down to a minimum; and the more visi¬ 
tors to the island, the greater the fire 
danger. 

As a boy in Syracuse I well remember 
one of the great fires that swept the 
north end of Antelope Island over forty 
years ago. That fire lighted up the whole 
valley as it ripped through sage and other 
vegetation that then covered the north 
slopes. Partly burned sagebrush stumps 
can still be found there, mute reminders 
of that one great fire. Anyone who has 
seen a brush or forest fire blazing out of 
control will understand why the island 
owners are so concerned. Lightning sets 
several fires on Davis County’s island 
every summer and the Bountiful jeep 
posse rushes over to help bring the blaze 
under control. 


There are several items of interest on 
the island today. Headquarters of the 
Island Ranch is one of these. Foreman A1 
Sorensen and his family live in the old 
house built over a century ago when the 
L. D. S. Church was using the island as 
a range for its stock. This is one of the 
oldest houses in Utah still being used for 
the same purpose for which it was built. 
It is located in the middle of the island 
at one of the numerous fresh water 
springs along the east side. Another item 
of interest is the herd of buffaloes found 
there today. Visitors seldom see the herd 
because the animals range on remote parts 
of the island. 

A short distance north of the ranch 
headquarters is the ruin of George Frary’s 
home, a dim reminder of one of the fami¬ 
lies that lived there more than a half cen¬ 
tury ago. It was in the late 1890’s that 
Mrs. Frary took sick and died before a 
doctor could be brought from the main¬ 
land. Bishop David Cook of the Syracuse 
Ward went over to the Frary home to 
conduct the funeral. Members of the 
family still own a small plot of ground 
where the grave of their mother is located. 

Yes, there is a great deal of history and 
romance connected with Davis County’s 
island in the Great Salt Lake, but space 
will not allow further desription of it at 
this time. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
TO ALL SUP CHAPTERS 

By act of your national board of di¬ 
rectors, a quarterly conference will be 
held each year in March, June, Septem¬ 
ber and December as a means of de¬ 
veloping a closer relationship between 
chapters, and between chapter officers 
and national officers. 

Each chapter should be represented 
at these four meetings during the year 
with as many chapter officers as pos¬ 
sible. 

Lay members of the chapter may be 
designated by chapter officers to at¬ 
tend as representatives of the chapter, 
if so desired. 

The important thing is to have three 
or four chapter reresentatives present. 

MARCH 

SUP QUARTERLY CONFERENCE 
will be held 
FRIDAY, MARCH 22 
7:30 P.M. 
at 

PIONEER VILLAGE MUSEUM 
2998 South 2150 East 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Bountiful Is Fast Becoming the Bedroom of 
Salt Lake City. A Rush For Homes Is Now On 



320 Years of Bountiful 
Memories Make Interesting Quartett 

Thomas Fisher, 81 !4-Jesse Evans, 79 J4 

Angus Smedley, 8214-James Burns, 7614 

Recall Bountiful's Pioneer Period 


Settle Down in Bountiful, 

The Garden Spot of Utah 

Elevation: 4350 feet. (New subdivis¬ 
ions now abuiling on Bountiful’s "Mile- 
High” bench.) Population: 12,000. City 
of modern schools; with 1800 elementary 
pupils in three beautiful buildings; also 
South Davis Junior High with 869, and 
South Davis High School with 1238. 
Beautiful new seminary. Two big LDS 
stakes; Bountiful Stake with 12 wards 
and South Davis Stake with 11. Commu- 
unity has modern city manager adminis¬ 
tration with Colonel Alvin Sessions (son 
of original 1847 Sessions Settlements pio¬ 
neer, Perrigrine Sessions) directing the 
phenomenal growth, which now covers 
some 4400 acres. Presidencies of the two 
stakes, in order above named: T. Amby 
Briggs, Horace P. Beesley, Ray Milller — 
Ward C. Holbrook, Arthur P. Morley, M. 
Newell Tingey. 



"Backward, turn backward, O time in thy 
flight . . ." These "oldtimers" recall such inter¬ 
esting tid-bits as: The beginning of the Davis 
County Clipper (the oldest newspaper in the 
county) — When the Bountiful State Bank was 
organized in 1901 with James A. Eldredge as 
president and Charles R. Mabey as cashier 
(Mabey later went on to become famous as an 
artilleryman. Governor of Utah and poet lau¬ 
reate of the Pony Express saga) — B. H. Rob¬ 
erts Sunday School teacher (perhaps the best 



—From John F. Bennett collection 

. . . THEY RECALLED THE EARLY MULE-CARS , . , 


forensic mind in the history of the Church) — 
Organizing of the Bountiful Light and Power 
Company in 1907 — Coming of the Bamberger 
Railroad Company in 1893, and its electrifica¬ 
tion in 1910 (they even remember old passen¬ 
ger coach No. 403, now on permanent exhibit 
at Pioneer Village Museum) — The beginning of 



—From John F. Bennett collection 


. . . THE OLD TITHING YARD AND FREE PRODUCE 
MARKET ON THE PRESENT LOCATION OF 
HOTEL UTAH . . . 

the Utah Light and Traction Co. in December, 
1913, later to be called Utah Light and Power 
Co. and to cease service in 1926. They also re¬ 
called an article in the Preston (Idaho) Sentinel, 



—From John F. Bennett collection 


. . . AND THE TEMPLE AT "THE SQUARE" 

which read: "In Logan the other night they 
had a polygamy dance at which a gold ring was 
given as a prize to the gent who could bring 
the greatest number of ladies to the dance. Rob¬ 
ert Murdock, Jr., appeared with 31 damsels and 
captured the ring." (Your edtior was shown the 
news clipping.) 


IDENTIFICATION From Page 9 

The foot scraper shown, was hand- 
wrought by Henry Rampton, blacksmith, 
for the Tabernacle when first built. Note 
the Philadelphia Derringer cap-and-ball 
pistol, the clock, jug, jewel box, pewter 
set, glass goblet, wrought iron hay fork, 
fry pan, etc. All were items that crossed 
the plains in the "Fifties” with his par¬ 
ents. These and many other items have 
been given to the Sons of Utah Pioneers’ 
"Pioneer Village Museum.” The photo¬ 
graphs in the old frames are of Brother 
Jesse’s father and mother. 


MARKET, from Page 11 

Governor Simon Bamberger, Leo J. Muir, 
William S. Muir, Elmer E. Smith, John 
Brinley, William Winegar, Charles O. 
Rollins, Ezra F. Richards, John Jackson, 
Amos Clark, Charles Stillman, James Bry¬ 
son, Duncan Kippen, Charles O. Chris- 
man, Dan Lee, Jr., Joseph E. Williams, 
Major James E. Burns, David Glover, Ne- 
phi Hepworth, Ed L. Hanson, James 
Smedley, Sr., Ralph Cutler, Sterns Hatch, 
Moses L. Holbrook, Joseph N. Ford, Pre¬ 
siding Bishop David L. Smith, Presiding 
Bishop Marvin O. Ashton, Presiding 
Bishop Joseph L. Wirthlin, Edward L. 
Davis, Ezra T. Clark and Douglas B. 
Roberts, present manager and protege of 
President Smith. 
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Winegar s Super markets Inc. 


Your "S & H Green Stamp" Stores 


Markefs Conveniently Located at 

Bountiful — Val Verda — Centerville — Layton 


Davis County's Biggest Builder 

DEE R. PACKARD'S HOMES 

Telephone: AXtell 5-1612 Office: 916 SO. 2nd EAST, Bountiful 

Small 
Down 
Payment 

Low Interest 
Rates 


20 Years 
to Pay 


BOUNTIFUL, THE BEDROOM OF SALT LAKE 

PACKARD IS NOW SHOWING 43 NEW 2- AND 3-BEDROOM HOMES IN 13th SOUTH and 14th NORTH 
* SUB-DIVISIONS 

Nowhere else such value and such livable designs in the $14,000 to $21,500 home market. See 
them this week. 

Packard has built over 200 other Bountiful homes in the past four years. Plans for 97 more are 
now on the drafting boards. 

With Packard, "There’s No Place Like Home” 



You Can 
Buy 

For Less 
Than You 
Can Rent 


Makes 
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HISTORY OF HEBER CHASE 
KIMBALL FLOURMILL 

By Angus Smedley 
Historian, T. L. Kane Chapter SUP 

The Pioneers, after arriving in these 
valleys, 1847 to 1869, are more than a 
thousand miles away from human help. 

Life and health must be sustained. Food 
must be provided. Crops must be grown. 
Wheat, the "staff of life,” must be milled 
into flour. President Heber Chase Kim¬ 
ball and company met August 1, 1852 
and selected a good site for a grist mill, 
on the banks of Mill Creek stream here in 
Bountiful. This site was dedicated the 
next year, 1853, for the erection of a 
good-size burr mill, to be built of rock 
and adobe. This wonderful old mill was 
like so many other old pioneer buildings 
built by sturdy craftsmen, firm and sub¬ 
stantial. Frederick Kesler, architect, and 
builder, assisted by Appleton M. Harmon, 
had the mill built and in operation be¬ 
fore the end of the year 1854. It was pow¬ 
ered from a large pond of water just 
south of the mill, and supplied flour that 
fed the populace for the next 40 years, 
until the roller mill type came into use. 
Its wonderful pond of water was used 
by the Church for a baptismal font about 
the same number of years. 

When the mill went out of service, the 
building was used to store ice for com¬ 
mercial use for some time, and later as 
the building deteriorated, George McNiel, 
a native son, occupied it as a bear pit, in 
an endeavor to domesticate bears. 

Later the building, completely disman¬ 
tled, has gone as so many other precious 
pioneer landmarks have; vanished. 

The property at present is owned by 
the Thomas L Kane Chapter here in 
Bountiful and the chapter expects some 
day to restore the building for a hall in 
which to keep our valuable pioneer relics. 


TABERNACLE, from Page 7 

load of rocks which went into the foun¬ 
dation. Many other loads followed. The 
lowland furnished the clay and hay that 
had to be mixed together to form adobe 
for the walls, the task requiring about 
three years. The ax was taken into the 
canyon where the Lord and nature had 
provided the material that went into the 
roof and tl^e finishing. After five years 
of toil and struggle President Brigham 
Young assigned Anson Call the mission 
to finish the building by the end of 1863. 
President Brigham Young made many 
trips to Bountiful to supervise the con¬ 
struction and finishing of the structure, 
especially the painting of the picture of 
the Prophet Joseph Smith on the east 
wall of the building behind the rostrum. 
With the five spires in place, adding 20 


feet to the height of the building, and the 
two designs on the front representing the 
rising and the setting of the sun, Anson 
Call reported the building finished and 
ready to be dedicated to the Lord. 

The date selected was Saturday, March 
14, 1863. 

For this propitious occasion all were 
invited. The house was filled to capacity 
and more than four hundred persons ac¬ 
companied President Young from Salt 
Lake City. Farmington's brass band was 
present. The meeting was called to order 
by President Young. Opening hymn was 
sung by the choir: "The Morning Breaks, 
the_ Shadows Flee, Lo! Zion s Standard is 
Unfurled.” The dedicatory prayer was 
then offered by President Heber Chase 
Kimball. 

This noble building has now ren¬ 
dered service for 94 continuous years. All 
the presidents of the Church except the 
Prophet Joseph Smith have spoken from 
its rostrum, and the other speakers would 
include most, if not all of the Twelve 
Apostles of the Church. It would be 
impossible to estimate the good that has 
come from within these sacred walls; 
the countless babies christened, the hun¬ 
dreds of baptisms performed, the hun¬ 
dreds of funerals held. What more good 
could be said for any building? 

It is a challenge to future generations 
not to let this building crumble away to 
moss and rust, but to maintain it always, 
outstanding and desirable forever. 


MARCH NEWS TO FEATURE 
CEDAR CITY, IRON COUNTY 

Our March issue of SUP News will fea¬ 
ture Cedar City and Iron County and will 
be the kick-off on an all-out campaign 
to restore the old 1852 "Noble Blast Fur¬ 
nace” the beginning of the first iron and 
steel industry west of the Mississippi. 
Don’t miss it. Chapter committees have 
been working hard on this issue for the 
past 8 weeks. 


THOMAS L. IRVINE GIVEN 
SUP DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
AWARD POSTHUMOUSLY 

Thomas Lorenzo Irvine, 86, law enforce¬ 
ment officer and public service worker, 
who died Sunday, January 27, in Salt Lake 
City, was given posthumously the Distin¬ 
guished Service Award of SUP for: Val¬ 
uable Public Relations and Preservation 
of His Great Heritage for the Museum.” 
President Horace A. Sorensen made the 
award to the family of Brother Irvine as 
a speaker at the funeral. 


HISTORY, from Page 5 

traveling southward along the eastern 
bench of the lake. The month is Au¬ 
gust. Lienhard is noting with increasing 
wonder the beauties of . the luxuriant 
country. He is fighting a growing emo¬ 
tion to stay ... his heart and soul are 
crying inwardly to him . . . "This is 
the Place.” Hear him: 

"On the 7th we reached the flat 
shore of the magnificent Salt Lake . . . 
The land extends from the mountains 
down to the lake in a splendid inclined 
plane broken only by the fresh water 
running down from the ever-flowing 
springs above. 1 The soil is rich, deep 
black and sand composition [loam] 
doubtless capable of producing good 
crops. The clear, sky-blue surface of the 
lake, the warm sunny air, the nearby 
high mountains, with the beautiful coun¬ 
try at their foot, through which we on a 
fine road were passing, made on my spir¬ 
its an extraordinarily charming impres¬ 
sion. The whole day long I felt like sing¬ 
ing and whistling; had there been a sin¬ 
gle family of white men to be found 
living here, I believe that I would have 
remained. Oh, how unfortunate that 
beautiful country was uninhabited!” 


lKorns states that Lienhard was rounding Farming- 
ton Bay past Centerville and Bountiful. Other members 
of the year's immigration were similarly well im¬ 
pressed. 


CI4l 

MEN S WEAR 

^ 

• Arrow Shirts 

• Stetson Hats 

• Interwoven 
Sox 

• Kuppenheimer 
Suits 


148 South Main 
BOUNTIFUL, UTAH 










= CONCERT MASTER (above) 

tom engineered high fidelity 

[io-phonograph m a fine 
niture cabinet. 

JO-WATt HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER 

RECORD changer 

, COMPACT ACOUSTICAL CABINET 


In Genuine Mahogany 

how — you can own and 
enjoy a Magnavox for less 

than ever before! 

Only Magnavox, the greatest name in high fidelity, could offer 
you this exceptional value. Exclusive “Integrated Design” of 
superior Magnavox custom engineered components assures 
matchless tonal performance at a price far below what you would 
expect to pay for such quality. Make any comparison of 
features, performance and price. A demonstration will prove 

Magnavox superiority. 


OTHER MAGNAVOX HIGH-FIDELITY 
INSTRUMENTS for as Little as. 


$7950 


SEE... 

SOUTH 

EAST 


the magnificent 


agnavox 

high fidelity radio-phonograph 


PAY NO MONEY DOWN 
UP TO 2 YEARS TO PAY 
On "Our Own" Easy Pay Plan 

































































